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The small, chickenlike Sora Rail is a common marsh resident throughout most 
of the continent, and a migratory game bird now in season in Florida. The adult 
is at top, an immature bird in the foreground. See page 6. 
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rocking chair bucks and long- 
bearded gobblers are just some 
of the attractions found here 


Lochloosa 


Wildlife 


Management 
Area 


By LAURENCE ROSSIGNOL 


Photo By Lovett Williams 


ROM TROPHY BUCK HUNTING to bird watching, the 

Lochloosa Wildlife Management Area, in the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s North- 
east Region, offers an outstanding place to pursue 
your favorite outdoor pastime. A 15-minute drive 
from downtown Gainesville, the Lochloosa area, 
located in Alachua and Putnam counties, offers 
a diversity of outdoor-oriented recreation to sports- 
men from the entire state. Among the popular 
recreational opportunities offered on the area are 
excellent hunting, fishing, frogging, boating, canoe- 
ing, bird watching, and hiking. 

Established as a wildlife management area in 
1965 by a cooperative agreement between the Com- 
mission and Owens-Illinois, Inc., Container Corpora- 
tion of America, and several small landowners, the 
Lochloosa tract comprises 44,000 acres of excellent 
wildlife habitat with outstanding scenic beauty. The 
major portion of the area is comprised of pine- 
palmetto flatwoods with hardwood hammock, pine- 
oak uplands, cypress-hardwood swamp, fresh water 
marsh, and numerous lakes scattered throughout 
the remainder of the area. The Cross Creek country, 
an area of beautiful pine woods and majestic ham- 
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mocks, was the setting for Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
ling’s best-selling novel, Cross CREEK. 

When initially included in the public hunt area 
program, the area supported few deer, turkey, or 
hogs, although small game populations have always 
been good. To re-establish huntable big game popu- 
lations, the Commission embarked on an extensive 
restocking program on the Lochloosa Area. Between 
1965 and 1972, game management personnel re- 
leased approximately 78 deer, 75 turkeys and 45 
wild hogs on the area. Populations of these sought- 
after game species have continuously increased, 
and the management area now supports an esti- 
mated 650 deer, 400 turkeys, and 200 wild hogs. 

Lochloosa is noted for trophy white-tailed deer. 
Area harvest reports often include deer in the 200- 
lb. class, with proverbial “rocking chair” 8 and 10 
point racks. The deer herd continues to expand, 
and, with relatively light hunting pressure, the 
opportunity for successfully bagging a deer is ex- 
cellent. 

Though legal only during the spring season, tur- 
key hunters produced an estimated harvest of 50 
birds last season, with 16 to 18-lb. gobblers reported 
frequently. Fall turkey hunting has always been 
prohibited on the Lochloosa Area, and as a result, 


Although turkey hunting isn’t allowed in the fall, the 
spring gobbler season offers outstanding possibilities 
for bagging a trophy bird, such as the one shown by a 
successful hunter in photo on opposite page. The still 
hunt area sign below is one of those which mark bound- 
aries of 16,000-acre tract west of SR 325, where hunter 
can stalk deer & hogs without any interference from 
dog hunters, who have the balance of the area to hunt. 
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the tract has become one of the outstanding spring 
gobbler hunting areas in north Florida. 

As is the case with many wildlife management 
areas, Lochloosa is divided to provide hunting op- 
portunities for the hound enthusiast as well as the 
still hunter. The 16,000-acre still hunt area, lying 
west of State Road 325, is available for the sports- 
man who prefers to stalk deer or wild hogs during 
the general hunting season and a special archery 
season. In the remainder of the area, lying east of 
State Road 325, the hunter will be permitted to 
hunt deer and hogs with hounds during the general 
season and pursue fox during a special July-til- 
October season. 

Additional hunting opportunities are provided at 
the conclusion of the general hunting season. Small 
game hunting (rabbit, squirrel, quail, and migratory 
birds in season) will be permitted throughout the 
area through February 23. 

In more ways than one, the various types of 
recreation offered on the area are the result of 
the cooperation of the timber companies who own 
most of the land. Owens-Illinois, Inc., and Container 
Corporation of America have made the land avail- 
able for public recreation through the Commission, 
and, in both cases, have sacrificed lucrative private 
leases to do so. 

While timber production is the primary goal of 
the landowners, land management practices have 
been modified to a certain extent in the best in- 
terest of wildlife. A general policy of harvesting 
pine timber in small blocks, averaging approximately 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
100 acres in size, has created an area with maxi- 
mum diversity in age groups of timber, and in- 
creased edge effect, which has created excellent 
habitat conditions for many species of wildlife. An 
average of only 500 acres of timber per year are 
harvested on the area. 

The landowners are also following a policy of 
leaving cypress ponds and all low hammock habitat 
undisturbed, and leaving selected stands of quality 
mast-producing hardwood trees in the midst of 
timber harvest areas. The controlled burning pro- 
gram carried out by the landowners, in addition to 
reducing the danger of wild fire, stimulates the 
production of valuable wildlife food plants. 

In addition to working closely with the land- 
owners to formulate multiple-use timber manage- 
ment plans for the area, the Commission has 
initiated a wildlife food planting program. Perma- 
nent fenced food plots are planted twice a year with 
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high-quality wildlife food plants, to supplement the 
natural foods available, and attract game animals 
to an area where they are more accessible. In addi- 
tion to permanent food plots, the Commission has 
planted Pensacola bahia grass and browntop millet 
for turkeys in timber harvest areas. Bicolor les- 
pedeza, a perennial legume shrub which produces 
high quality winter quail food, has also been planted 
in timber harvest areas. 

An extensive wood duck nest box program has 
been initiated on the lakes and marshes scattered 
over the Lochloosa Area. The wooden nest boxes are 
utilized by wood ducks for nesting sites when 
natural tree cavities are lacking in the area. Hunt- 
ing opportunities for wood ducks and other species 
of migratory waterfowl are quite good on the 
marshes around Orange and Lochloosa lakes, both 
located within the Lochloosa Area. 

In addition to the habitat improvement programs 
and controlled public hunts conducted by the Com- 
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mission on the Lochloosa Area, extensive wildlife 
research on several game species is carried out 
here. The Commission’s Wildlife Research Unit, 
headquartered in Gainesville, is currently con- 
ducting studies on the reproductive behavior, nest- 
ing habits, and habitat requirements of wild turkeys. 

Various other studies in progress include life 
history research on the wood duck and gray squir- 
rel. Information obtained from these studies will 
have management implications over the entire state, 
and will serve to increase the technical proficiency 
of game management efforts in the future. 

As mentioned earlier, the Lochloosa WMA 
abounds in outdoor recreational opportunities other 
than hunting. Most notable is the sportfishing on 
Orange and Lochloosa lakes, both of which are 
known for their excellent bass and bream fishing. 


Extensive freshwater marshes and ponds offer 
the bird watcher, as well as the hunter and 
frogger, excellent opportunities, above left. 
View of a hammock area on the Lochloosa, at 
lower left, and a food plot planting, at lower 
right. A life history study of wood duck, 
above, centers here within easy reach of the 
Gainesville research lab. Successful fishing is 
commonplace on waters of Lochloosa, right. 


This is No. 4 in a series of articles on 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas. 
Maps and current regulations covering 
individual areas are published an- 


nually by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, Florida 
32304. 
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Along with the River Styx and numerous se- 
cluded smaller ponds and lakes, the angler is nearly 
always assured of fishing success. In addition, the 
extensive fresh water marshes on the area can 
usually be counted on to provide a mess of frog legs 
for a properly equipped gigger. Several fish camps 
located within the boundaries of the area provide 
the fisherman with everything from a good launch- 
ing ramp to a complete guided trip, with food, 
tackle, and lodging provided. 

In case your interests lean more toward noncon- 
sumptive outdoor recreation, the Lochloosa Area 
fills the bill here also. Among the unusual species 
of bird life of interest are the bald eagle and osprey, 
both of which nest on the area. A wide assortment 
of wading birds, waterfowl, hawks, owls, and song- 
birds make the area very productive for the 
“birder.” 

Although no camping is permitted on the area, 
lodging is available in nearby fish camps and motels. 

For the canoeist or hiker the Camp Canal and 
adjacent swamp are unsurpassed for scenic beauty, 
and it’s hard to imagine floating down the canal 
about daybreak during the spring turkey season and 
not getting a good chance at a gobbler. 

As is the case on nearly all Florida wildlife 
management areas, visitors are guests of the land- 
owners while on the area, and the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission urges that we act accord- 
ingly. @ 
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the 
sora rail 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


LTHOUGH THE SORA RAIL is seldom seen and per- 
A haps even less frequently recognized by the 
casual intruder into its boggy realm, it is one of 
the common birds of Florida’s marshes. As a matter 
of fact, it is the most abundant of the rail tribe 
throughout much of the continent. 

Occurring as a nester mainly in the fresh water 
marshes, during the fall migration it is commonly 
associated with the clapper rail in the tidal areas 
of the state. 

Back in the 1920’s, when famed naturalist Arthur 
Cleveland Bent put together his classic life histories 
of North American birds, he commented on the 
little sora rail: “It is the most widely distributed 
and the best known of its tribe. It is the most 
popular of the rails among sportsmen and, when 
one speaks of rail shooting, he generally refers to 
this species.” 

Nowadays, at least among the marsh sloggers 
and boat polers of my acquaintance, rail hunting in- 
volves primarily the larger clapper rail. The little, 
short-billed sora is either ignored or accepted as 
a poor second substitute should the clappers be 
sojourning in some other marsh on that particular 
day. 

The sora has frequently been referred to in sport- 
ing literature as the Carolina rail. Even though one 
may seldom lay his eyes on a sora, except during a 
railbird hunt, the species makes itself known in the 
typical loud calling that is a sort of trademark of 
the clan. The bird emits a variety of calls, but per- 
haps the most characteristic is the rapid repetition 
of a dozen or more clear, run-together notes, on a 
descending scale. This has been called a “whinny” 
by some writers, and, if heard under the proper 
conditions, it is an apt enough description. The 
characteristic spring call is a rather plaintive ker- 
wee on an ascending note, reminding one of the call 
of individual members of a bobwhite covey trying 
to get back together after being flushed, 

The thick, short, yellowish bill and the black 
face are good identification features. The female is 
duller in hue with less black about the face, but 
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this is a relative feature, not always well defined. 
The length of a sora from end of the bill to the 
tip of the tail averages about 834 inches. The wing- 
spread averages about 134 inches, and the weight 
something like 3 ounces, considerably smaller than 
the clapper rail. This larger marsh hen will average 
15 inches in length and have a wingspread of about 
20 inches. 

To see a sora come up out of the marsh vegetation 
with what can be called hardly more than a flutter, 
it may be difficult to visualize the species making 
any long distance flight. However, migration flights 
of 3,000 miles or more are made by some individuals. 
The species is seldom seen in full migration flight 
as the major movements are carried out at night. 
They show a decided preference for low elevation 
flying and this characteristic causes many of them 
to collide with towers, buildings, and other ob- 
structions. 

During the warmer months, the sora feeds ex- 
tensively on small mollusks, insects, and other ani- 
mal foods, but with the ripening of seeds and grains 
in the fall it turns to these. Wild rice appears to 
be a favorite, but many weed seeds are taken, and 
corn and grain stubble fields sometimes become 
favorite feeding haunts. 

The nest of the sora may be a cup of woven vege- 
tation anchored to the stems of marsh plants and 
situated a few inches above the level of its fresh 
water marsh site, or it may be a pile of dried 
vegetation located on a tussock in the marsh, 
frequently in a fairly open site. 

The dozen or so eggs that comprise a clutch are 
yellowish-buff in color marked with numerous 
brownish spots. With such a large clutch of eggs 
and the small size of the incubating bird’s body, 
the eggs are stacked in the nest in a couple of layers. 
Despite what would appear to be a severe handicap 
to successful incubation, the little rail manages well 
and the large broods it brings off keep the popula- 
tion thriving. ®@ 
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' Lightweight Rods 


graphite is that messy black powder that makes a great non-oily 
lubricant—but who would believe a graphite fishing rod? 


VER SINCE SOMEBODY INTRODUCED the English spar- 

row because it was cute and the German carp 
because it was a “gamefish,” Americans have been 
fumbling around trying to make the country better 
by bringing in something new. 

As a whole, most of the introductions have done 
more harm than good, and it is possible the big 
one, that of the white man from Europe, was no 
bargain to begin with. I can list pages of foulups. 
A few years back, George Laycock, one of my 
favorite writers, wrote a book on the alien animals 
and fishes. Any time I think a newcomer sounds 
like a winner, I take a tranquilizer and then read 
George’s book again. 

Florida has an especially poor track record, what 
with the walking catfish strolling around the south 
end, a constant fear that some tropical type like 
the piranha will eat us, and a series of failures 
where exotic game birds are concerned. Even our 
geese have been deciding they like it better farther 
north. 

But while we live in fear of accidental introduc- 
tions, things are better stabilized regarding crea- 
tures brought in on purpose. In Florida, as else- 
where, there is increased caution lest someone turn 
loose another starling or an even more prolific water 
hyacinth. 

Some of our busiest water growths are exotics, 
their coming a little vague, and some of them we'd 
be better off without. Hydrilla is likely to choke 
some waterways, although it is good bass cover 
in some spots. 

At present, the fisheries biologists have a whole 
list of things they’re working on, handling them 
much like delayed-action bombs. The tilapia was 
deliberately introduced in suitable waters. It’s done 
no great damage, but it isn’t the topnotch panfish 
we hoped it would be. 


The latest proposal is the white amur or grass 
carp, a Russian that eats great quantities of water 
growth and is enthusiastically touted by some for 
spots where the vegetation has become too thick. 
This one has been used elsewhere, especially in 
Arkansas. It’s said that it would not reproduce, and 
anything that doesn’t reproduce is controllable 
over the long haul. But some observers fear it might 
find a way to bring forth little grass carp. 


There are other questionable things about the 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


grass carp. For one thing, it takes a lot of carp 
poundage to clear out vegetation significantly. 
The weight of carp needed to handle a rampant 
growth of water weed is roughly the same as the 
weight of gamefish needed to make up a good popu- 
lation over the same area. That becomes a touchy 
balance. 

For another thing, other carp have been known 
to cause excessive turbidity. Some of their strong- 
holds take on the color of well-creamed coffee. 

The grass carp gets big—up to 100 pounds—and 
although big fish may be no harder to manage than 
little fish, the very size of the things makes them 
seem formidable. 

Now the carp doesn’t exactly destroy water 
growth. It simply converts it into another form and 
releases it again. That’s a kind of enrichment, of 
course, and could pose new problems. 

This is no indictment of the fish. It may be worth- 
while, but past experiences indicate it should be 
handled with care and lots of experimentation. 
Biologists are often accused of dragging their feet, 
and “further study” demands sometimes irritate 
laymen like me. However, it appears this is an 
instance where haste should be made very slowly 
indeed. 

The peacock bass, an import from South America, 
has looked like a good bet for years. So far, it has 
been stymied by cold snaps that don’t bother the 
native largemouth. I have heard nothing bad 
about the peacock (coming in several varieties). 
It’s a true gamefish, and it may have a future here. 
This one has been approached very carefully. 

The Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
a full-blown project going on the striped bass. 
Originally a coastal salt water species, the striper 
has been found in limited numbers in many Florida 
rivers on both coasts. When it was found years ago 
that the striped bass will prosper (but not often 
spawn) in landlocked fresh water, it was intro- 
duced widely and is now a worthwhile sports fish 
in many states well removed from the salt. 

The striper program here calls for spawning and 
planting the fish in appropriate waters. Just how 
much migration there will be isn’t known. Although 
striped bass move about a great deal farther north, 
where they’re better known as coastal targets, we 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
don’t know just how much movement there is or 
will be about Florida. 

The other part of the striper program involves a 
hybrid formed by crossing stripers with a near 
relative, the white bass. The white bass is well- 
known in Southern impoundments, where it tends 
to school up and provide sporty fishing, although 
the purebred fish doesn’t attain great size. A 4- 
pounder is a whopper. When crossed with the 
striper it can produce fish up to 15 pounds. 

It appears that the hybrid program is well off 
the ground, and the hope is that the new fish will 
thrive in some waters that are not satisfactory for 
dense black bass populations. This becomes more 
and more important as Florida lakes are degraded 
through pollution. Florida just wasn’t built to ac- 
commodate the human population density it now 
has. Pollution is still in the runaway state and is 
sometimes hard to define. Discharges lead to an 
oversupply of nutrients. In a moderate form, en- 
richment may actually help—and you can hardly 
call it pollution under such circumstances. When the 
scale tips too far, a lake is in trouble, and a great 
many Florida lakes are. Some are ruined. 

There’s a program, now in its early stages, to 
move snook into fresh water areas. The snook hasn’t 
been widely studied because its range is quite small 
in the United States—make that the Florida coasts, 
with the fish thinning out in the northern parts— 
and the other Gulf Coast states where snook ap- 
pear only in warm weather. 

Snook spawn in the salt water passes in late 
spring and early summer, but they can live and 
grow in what we commonly call “completely fresh” 
waters. Even the location of snook spawning opera- 
tions was vague until quite recently. Since very 
small fish were found in scant inches of inshore 
water, it was once believed the fish was a freshwater 
spawner. This is truly a warmwater fish, and we 
lose quantities of them when there are sudden cold 
snaps. 

Now the present freshwater program is a matter 
of attempting to spawn snook, secure fingerlings, 
and plant them in warm waters that haven’t been 
too productive of other fish. “Thermal” reservoirs 
that remain warm throughout the seasons seem 
like the ideal location. There is little likelihood 
that snook will reproduce there, but they might 
provide a good fishery. 

There are several kinds of snook, some of which 
don’t grow to the current 18-inch legal length, a 
matter that causes some criticism of the “snook 
law,” which also has a four-fish bag limit. It was 
aimed at the “common snook,” which makes up the 
bulk of sports catches. Snook fight hard, especially 
where they must be held out of shoreline cover, 
and they are exceptional food fish when properly 
prepared. Before commercial fishing was made il- 


Above is a “Pigtail” worm by Cotton Cordell, and a Jim Bagley 
worm with broad tail and “joints” to make it bend more easily. 


legal, the snook apeared on many restaurant menus, 
although it often masqueraded under other titles. 
“Snook” is not a good restaurant name. 


PLASTIC WORMS HAVE BEEN COMING in shapes that 
depart a long way from a standard worm-type 
worm. They’re worked now at different speeds and 
different depths, and the original method of just 
humping them slowly across the bottom is only one 
way. A few years ago I wrote what I thought was 
a revolutionary story about fishing them on the 
surface. That’s nothing unusual now. And a lot 
of bass are caught on worms that are whipped along 
with a fast retrieve. 

The “thin-tailed” worms are especially effective 
when worked like conventional plugs. Many of Jim 
Bagley’s worms have flappy tails, for example, and 
all sorts of flattened sterns have added action, Such 
thin tails wiggle seductively as a worm sinks (one 
of the times when a strike is most likely) and they 
provide a wiggle that may not be wormlike but 
certainly is bass-liked. 

Cotton Cordell, the Hot Springs, Arkansas bait 
man, has a series he calls “Pigtail Worms.” The 
front end is much like a standard worm but the 
after two-thirds is ribbonlike and provides an eelish 
look. Even a clumsy fisherman can get some sexy 
wiggles from it. 

Cordell certainly isn’t alone in thintail designs, 
but his are very good. 

The time has come when a bass fisherman could 
get by with nothing but worms in his box, getting 
action ranging from a plain old nightcrawler effect 
to a splattery thing on top to a mid-depth wiggler. 


THERE’S A NEW ROD MATERIAL, graphite, that just 
may be revolutionary. Graphite doesn’t sound like 
fishing rod material, but I can recall when the 
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thought of a rod being made of glass caused head- 
shaking and slanting glances. 

Fenwick calls theirs “high modulus graphite,” 
and it’s really carbon fibers. It’s about 25% lighter 
than fiber glass, and rods made of it are quite ex- 
pensive, theirs coming in at $150. As more manu- 
facturers use it and processes are developed, there’s 
little doubt it will be less expensive. 

The Fenwick I’ve used most takes a Number 8 
line and weighs 3% ounces. I’ve overloaded it with 
much heavier lines, and it shows no sign of “break- 
ing down” under the load. The action is what I'd 
call crisp, possibly a little too fast for those who 
prefer slow-action rods, but I think it’s an excellent 
compromise. Glass rods with crisp action tend to 
have thick butt sections with the thin walls. This 
one is very small in diameter. If it were glass, you’d 
guess it was thick-walled and possibly pretty slow. 

In something ultralight I have an 8-foot Orvis 
graphite stick that takes a six line. Its performance 
is spectacular, and it weights 1-% ounces. Most 
Florida fishermen will want to use heavier lines, 
but it’s something special for fresh water trout. 

Now weight is important, although it’s sometimes 
overemphasized, It becomes less important when 
the rod is loaded with line and actually in use. I’ve 
never objected to fairly heavy fly rods as long as the 
reel is heavy. enough to help balance them some- 
where near where you grab the handle. 

You don’t have to go to graphite, or even glass, 
to get an extremely light rod. For example, Leonard 
has a 6-foot bamboo that weighs only a single ounce, 
intended for tiny tippets and flies. Their catalog says 
it was made “specifically for size 28 flies fished on 
8X tippets.” Eight X is truly cobwebby. Few of us 
bifocal types care for any fly smaller than 20. This 
is trout stuff, of course. 


Big bass boat (18 feet) works well with 9-foot oars. 
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Anyway, the new graphite rods are getting a 
thorough testing in both fresh and salt water. The 
ferrules of the Fenwick stick are seemingly made 
of the same material as the rod, and have given no 
trouble after considerable use. You put them to- 
gether with a twist, which is also advisable with 
glass ferrules. The chief disadvantage of “twist-on” 
ferrules is that careless operators are likely to use 
one of the guides for leverage. Oh, you can just 
stick them together straight, but a twisting motion 
is much better, gets them seated firmly, and helps 
avoid a working ferrule that leads to breakage. 

About a dozen good fly casters have tried the 
graphite rod I’ve been using. It is possible that some 
of them are a little dazzled by something new and 
are unwilling to say derogatory things. But most 
of them have immediately decided they want graph- 
ite rods of their own. They insist they cast farther 
with less effort. Selecting fly rods for their extreme 
distance is a little like buying a new sedan because 
of its stock car racing record—but a rod that throws 
far without work is likely to be restful under more 
practical fishing conditions. How well it stands up 
under long use is yet to be learned. I know of no 
breakage problems. 

This high-modulus graphite was developed in 
England and has numerous aerospace uses. Its use 
in sport is just beginning. 


Ir WAS INEVITABLE THAT BASS BOATS would grow 
as they invaded the inshore salt water and came to 
be used in bad weather on big lakes. Most of them 
are still pretty simple designs with a lot of flat to- 
ward the stern, and I don’t call any of them true 
offshore boats, although some big-water jobs have 
been altered with bass-boat gadgetry. 

I’ve been using an 18-foot Ranger (an 18-footer 
is no longer a novelty) and have shoved it around 
considerable inshore chop with happy results. I’ve 
used an electric motor on the bow for bass fishing 
and salt water fishing as well, and have fitted it 
with 9-foot oars for places where the electric isn’t 
practical. The slender hull and low freeboard cause 
some old salts to turn away with nausea, but those 
are the very things that make it easy to maneuver 
in creeks and rivers when the wind blows. It goes 
well under a pushpole too. 

Mine has a 70-horse motor on it with a bracket 
for a spare. Twin installations haven’t been managed 
much on bass boats, most of the transoms being 
unsuited for them. Surprisingly, my boat will do 
well up in the 30s wide open, and it cruises com- 
fortably at about 30 with what I consider excep- 
tional gas mileage. I don’t consider it underpowered, 
although I am frequently blown over to the bank 
by bass boats carrying twice as much engine. 

I have even bought a jumpsuit, but I am kind of 
squatty and it doesn’t fit very well. I’m having it 
altered. @ 


, 
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Photo By Charles Dickey 


S THERE SUCH A THING as the greatest hunter in 
the world? 

If so, the number one candidate is Fred Bear, 
famous bowhunter who lives 6 months a year in 
Altamonte Springs, Florida, and the other 6 in 
Grayling, Michigan, just behind the archery com- 
pany he founded. 

Fred Bear killed an elephant in Africa with one 
arrow. On another safari, he killed a lion. Before 
tigers were endangered, he bagged one in India. 
With his first chance at a polar bear, he placed the 
arrow well but was charged. His life was saved 
when the guide dropped the huge bear at 8 feet 
with a rifle. On his third trip to the Aretic, he 
finally got his trophy, a clean shot with a razor- 
head, a four-edged head Fred developed for killing 
game quickly and humanely. 

In any search for the greatest hunter in the 
world, you’d have to eliminate the big-bore: rifle 
shooters. They do not have to get as close to 
dangerous game as bowhunters, nor do they have 
to be as expert woodsmen. A high-powered rifle has 
great shocking force to knock a large animal down. 
The first shot can be quickly followed with three 
or four more. 

The bowhunter must move in close to his quarry. 
The arrow kills by hemorrhage. The first shot must 
be a good one. If the animal charges, the bowhunter 
cannot stop it with a dozen arrows. The arrow is a 
cutting instrument, not a shocking force. 
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no mere armchair authority, this world-famous 


bow and arrow man has been there 


Fred Bear 


on 
Big Game 


Fred Bear would be the last to belittle the ac- 
complishments of a rifle shooter. Born in 1902, he 
grew up on a Pennsylvania farm using a rifle for 
deer and a shotgun for birds. He is still an expert 
rifle shot and a superior craftsman in reworking 
guns. Actually, he didn’t get interested in archery 
until 1927 while watching a movie of Art Young 
bowhunting for big game in Alaska. It has been 
his life since then, both as a designer and manu- 
facturer of equipment and as a tournament archer 
and bowhunter. 

Fred Bear has been strangely attracted to bear 
hunting, but it has nothing to do with his name. 
His last name is Swiss, not Indian, as many people 
think. 
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He has bagged seven grizzlies in British Columbia 
and Alaska. The grizzly, with its savage temper, 
can be more dangerous than most African game. 
It’s often found in thick cover. The hunter must ap- 
proach very closely for that first clear shot. 

Without getting into a long list of trophies taken 
in North and South America, Asia, and Africa, Fred 
has successfully bowhunted brown and black bear, 
caribou, moose, sheep, goats, elk, wild turkey, mule 
deer, javelina, Asiatic buffalo, Cape buffalo, impala, 
wart hog, waterbuck and many others. Not long 
ago, he sat down with a pencil and figured he’d 
spent 12 years of his life hunting. Any way you 
figure it, he’s probably the greatest living hunter, 
and one of the best in the history of man! 

Most of us don’t have a chance to bowhunt in 
the Yukon or Africa. But we like to dream about 
it on a long winter evening. We wonder how we'd 
do in that tense moment as we approached a mas- 
sive bull in a scattered herd of Cape buffalo. What 
would we do if we came face to face with a grizzly 
on a narrow path? How would we handle a stalk 
through a bog to get within range of a giant moose? 
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Would we have the cool nerve to let an arrow 
fly at an angry elephant only 20 yards away? 

Every hunter has dreamed those dreams, even 
though deep down he knows he will never get the 
chance to hunt polar bears on an ice cap or a Dall 
sheep in British Columbia. Well, Fred Bear has 
good news for those who hunt exotic big game from 
a lounge chair. He says that any bowhunter who 
can consistently bag white-tailed deer is ready for 
anything on four feet! 

In many respects, he considers the white-tailed 
deer the most challenging of all big game. The 
danger is not present, but the whitetail’s speed, 
keen senses, and camouflage are more than a match 
for most bowhunters. The bowhunter often must 
work hard to get one good shot a season. The 
key is that deer have learned to live near man— 
and avoid him. In fact, deer have become so adept 
at outwitting man that the deer population is at a 
record high for the United States. 

Fred has 38 whitetails to his bowhunting credit. 
He’s also been skunked on plenty of hunts. It hap- 
pened to him on a Florida hunt a few years ago, 
on St. Vincent Island with Walt Cunningham, 
astronaut on Apollo 7, and a party of friends. Fred 
didn’t shoot an arrow at a whitetail or see any of 
the protected Sambar deer stocked from India, 
although one of the bowhunters brought in a giant 
rack from a Sambar which had died. 

As Fred reminisced about the St. Vincent trip, 
in his Florida home, where he has a small office, 
he laughed about the thick scrub and palmetto. 
“The deer win most of the time. That’s what keeps 
us going back.” 

Fred’s a solitary hunter, but he likes to socialize 
with other hunters at night around the campfire. 
Next to being in the woods with a bow and arrow, 
he enjoys most chatting about hunting, especially 
the tricks of bagging the elusive whitetail. Here 
are some tips he likes to pass on to bowhunters. 

The most important point for the bowhunter to 
remember, when he finally gets a shot, is to con- 
centrate the full focus of his eyes and will on a 
single spot on the deer, ideally for a lung shot. 
There is a terrible urge for the hunter, as he draws 
the bowstring, to look at the whole deer or the 
antlers. If he gives in to this urge, he will probably 
miss. For a successful shot, his complete concentra- 

(Continued on next page) 


Author suggests that famed archer Fred Bear, shown at 
his desk in the photo at left above, could well be the 
world’s champion hunter. The well-known archery equip- 
ment manufacturer has taken a variety of big game with 
the bow in far-flung parts of the globe. Bear and fel- 
low bowhunters, at left, examine Sambar deer antlers, 
picked up by some hunters on St. Vincent Island, Fed- 
eral refuge & hunting area in Gulf near Apalachicola. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
tion must be on the one spot he is positively going 
to hit with the arrow. 

Fred, the same as most expert bowhunters, is an 
instinctive shooter. He does not aim. Both eyes 
are riveted on the spot he is going to penetrate 
with the arrow when he sends it on its predestined 
path. Fred smiles when he says, “Antlers are like 
magnets to the eyes, and are the gremlins which 
keep venison on the hoof and out of the stew pot. 
The antlers can be admired affer the arrow has 
found its mark.” 

New hunters have trouble seeing deer, mostly be- 
cause they expect to see all of one standing in an 
opening. They must learn to look for contrast, for 
part of a deer or something which doesn’t seem 
right, as though it doesn’t belong there. A small 
patch of brown may be a deer’s shoulder, a bit of 
white the inside of a deer’s leg, and a sheen the 
reflection of light off of hair. Sometimes the sil- 
houette of an ear stands out more than the antlers. 
Of course, a slight movement, such as the flick of 
the white tail, should freeze the hunter until his 
eyes ferret out the deer. 

The basic problem in bowhunting is to get within 
shooting range, usually 40 yards or less in the thick 
cover of most of Florida’s deer range. This means 
woodsmanship and a knowledge of the quarry. Bow- 
hunters see plenty of deer at 200 yards. The trick 
is to narrow this distance to 40 yards without 
spooking the deer. 

Fred is a firm believer in scouting an area for a 
day or two before the season opens. This gives the 
bowhunter a chance to find recent signs and also 
eliminate areas where there are no fresh indications 
of usage by deer. 

If the woods are dry, crackling leaves underfoot 
might make it impossible to stalk game. The hunter 
would then decide to hunt from a stand. Its location 
would be determined from fresh tracks, droppings, 
antler rubs, trail crossings, signs of recent feeding, 
and watering places. 

There are two types of stands or blinds. One is 
at ground level and the other in a tree. An elevated 
stand, if one has time to build it, has two ad- 
vantages. The bowhunter can often see more clearly 
down into the brush and trees and, secondly, deer 
do not often look upwards; they do not expect their 
most deadly enemy to be in a tree. 

The other main way of hunting with an arrow 
is still hunting. This does not mean the hunter re- 
mains motionless as when hunting from a stand or 
blind. In still hunting, you move quietly through 
the woods for a few yards or perhaps 100 to 200 
yards. Then you stop, look, and listen. You look 
for a minute or perhaps 10 minutes and quietly 
move again. Basically, you want to spend more 
time looking than moving. 
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Under many field conditions, Fred uses a com- 
bination of the two hunting methods. He goes on 
stand for early morning hunting and remains there 
for an hour or so after daylight. He may use the 
same stand again the last hour or so before dark. 
Through the day, he still hunts, slowly moving 
through the woods, always keeping in mind the 
wind direction. When he stops to scan, he stands 
close to a tree or partly in brush to break up his 
silhouette. Although deer are color blind, Fred 
says they quickly recognize the human form. 

A deer is more likely to see a hunter than is the 
hunter to first see the deer. This is one of the rea- 
sons Fred prefers to hunt by himself. Two hunters 
are three or four times more likely to be first 
spotted by a hiding deer than a lone hunter. 

A cardinal rule with Fred is that “game lives 
by always being alert to its surroundings.” The 
whitetail has senses so keen it is difficult for hunters 
to understand them. As man does not have a strong 
sense of smell, it is easy for him to overlook a 
deer’s faculty for picking up the slightest wisp of 
human odor from a long distance. Fred says, “The 


Apollo 7 astronaut Walt Cunningham draws his bow from 
a tree stand on St. Vincent Island during hunt with Fred 
Bear and party. Bear is seen dragging out a whitetail 
buck on a hunt in Michigan in above right photo. He has 
downed 38 bucks with the bow during his hunting career. 


Florida Dept. of Commerce Photo 
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Archer’s Bible Photo 


animal’s nose will spoil the hunter’s plans as many 
times as its eyes and ears together.” 

The bowhunter needs to wear soft clothing which 
will not rustle or snap when a branch hits it. 
Camouflage clothing helps break up the hunter’s 
silhouette, and makes it harder for a deer to dis- 
tinguish the form and pick up movement. 

In most of the pictures you’ve seen of Fred Bear, 
he’s wearing the same hat, whether he’s hunting or 
at a sportsman’s show. He buys them three or four 
at a time, and the hat has become his trademark. 
But it’s functional for hunting. The material is 
soft, so it doesn’t pop when a twig slaps it. There 
is enough brim to shade his eyes from the sun and 
to keep rain from going down his collar. A lot of 
people say it’s his lucky hat, but Fred only grins 
and says he’s not superstitious. 

He tries to take advantage of the sun when it’s 
low. He says, “A bright sun in the eyes of an animal 
is as blinding to him as it is to the hunter. You 
have a big advantage when a stalk can be made 
with the sun at your back and the wind in your 
face.” 

Fred nearly always takes two practice shots after 
lunch. He doesn’t take more because the arrows 
have to be sharpened. Also, for an instinctive 
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shooter, two is enough to refresh the shooting pro- 
cess. Before taking the two shots, he unlimbers his 
arms and shoulders with some mild exercise. 

The new hunter, who has probably shot mainly 
on a range, is used to shooting only from an erect 
position. But in the woods he is forced to take the 
shots at deer as they develop. He will have to swing 
and shoot directly behind or may get chances from 
both sides. Fred has killed deer with the bow held 
horizontally and low to the ground, simply because 
this was the only way he could push an arrow 
through the brush. The beginning bowhunter should 
practice from these positions, plus the kneeling shot, 
to be ready for that one good shot he may have all 
season, 

For practice to handle a running deer, Fred sug- 
gests having someone roll cardboard discs along 
the ground or down a hill. Of course, if you have 
access to a running-deer range, that’s ideal for 
learning how to lead. 

Most misses are made on running deer because 
the arrow goes behind the animal. It’s almost im- 
possible for a hunter to shoot ahead. 

Fred likes to hunt when the weather is miser- 
able. He says, “Rainy, snowy, and windy days offer 
the best opportunities for the still hunter. Rain 
softens the footing and makes it easier for the 
hunter to move quietly. Rain dripping on leaves 
makes a noise which helps cover up the sounds a 
hunter makes. 

Deer don’t necessarily lie up in a sheltered spot 
waiting for the rain to stop so they can get out 
and feed. You may find them right out in an open- 
ing during a hard downpour. The rain helps camou- 
flage the movement of an approaching hunter. 

Fred says, “Windy days are also good for the 
still hunter, often his only chance when a dry spell 
makes footing noisy. The rustling wind drowns out 
the noise of crackling leaves. However, game seems 
to sense this and is especially alert on windy days.” 

When you finally do get that shot, the deer is not 
likely to go down on the spot unless it is hit in the 
back or the neck. On other hits, the deer will 
quickly disappear in the brush. There is a great 
urge to rush after it, perhaps with the chance of 
sending another arrow. If you go crashing through 
the woods, you'll only drive the animal much 
farther than it would otherwise go. The animal 
doesn’t realize what has happened, if you are quiet. 

Fred says, “A hit in any part of the body cavity 
will most likely be fatal. If you don’t push him, 
he will probably go only a short way and lie down 
and die, Leave him alone for a half hour at least. 
Then track him down.” 

When the trophy is hanging in your den, you can 
be proud that you outwitted a white-tailed deer. 
If you can consistently do it, Fred Bear says you're 
ready to tackle any big game in the world. © 
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always on the prowl, the scourge of small animal life of forest, grassland and marsh is... . 


The Voracious Shrew 


OULD IT BE THAT THE TINY, mouselike, Short-tailed 

Shrew that spews venom from its mouth, 
paralyzing larger mammals, is the reason Shake- 
speare dubbed his scolding, turbulent Kate a shrew 
that needed taming? If the etymology of the word 
shrew is correct as listed in the Oxford English 
Dictionary, it could be, since the mammal’s name 
is the root word for all other “shrews.” 

Much older than Shakespeare’s day, this smallest 
of all mammals, and one of the oldest, has been 
found, among other excavations, in the Pleistocene 
(Ice Age) deposits in the La Brea pits in the Los 
Angeles area. 

Shrews are not only primitive, tiny, and vora- 
cious; they are numerous, There are many species, 
at least 28 in North America alone, and 20 genera, 
with about 265 species worldwide. 

In North America, most shrews belong to one 
of three genera. The long-tailed shrew is the most 
widespread. In Florida and the eastern United 
States generally, the short-tailed shrew and the 
least shrew are the most prevalent. 

Most of the species are even smaller than a house 
mouse and weigh less than an ounce. They have 
long, pointed noses, tiny eyes, and dense fur ranging 
in color from a soft velvety gray to a brownish 
black. 

Although some species have well-developed ex- 
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ternal ears, they are usually hidden in the fur. The 
short-tailed shrew, on the other hand, has no trace 
of an outer ear. This species is 3 to 4 inches long, 
with an inch-long tail, whereas the least shrew is 
readily recognized by a 24-inch body and a tail 
less than three quarters of an inch in length. 

All shrews have weak eyesight, but their hearing 
is extremely acute, and their tactile and olfactory 
senses are well-developed. According to Wilson 
Baker, biologist at the Tall Timbers Research Sta- 
tion, 15 miles north of Tallahassee, recent labora- 
tory research has suggested that shrews com- 
municate with each other in high-pitched sounds 
inaudible to humans. 

All shrews are voracious eaters. Because they 
are so small, they quickly lose their body heat, 
and in compensation their metabolic rate is ex- 
ceptionally high. So they must eat almost con- 
tinuously. It is said that they eat nearly three times 
their body weight every 24 hours. 

In their frantic search for enough food, shrews 
eat all kinds of insects, centipedes, and other in- 
vertebrates, thus helping to keep down those in- 
sects destructive to forests, fields and gardens. In 
Germany all species of shrews except the European 
water shrews are protected by law. 

Baker claims that in times of food shortages or 
under laboratory conditions, the short-tailed shrews, 
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with their 32 sharp, black- or red-tipped teeth, are 
known to eat small birds, reptiles, mice, frogs, and 
even members of their own species. They are able 
to eat larger creatures by biting them first, causing 
a poisonous saliva produced by their submaxillary 
glands to paralyze their victims. 

When captured by man and not handled care- 
fully, shrews will bite, and although the saliva is 
not sufficiently powerful to paralyze a person, it 
can cause pain in the bitten area for days. (Of 
course, medical treatment should be sought for any 
animal bite.) 

Leonard Lee Rue III, in his Prcrorrat Guipe To 
Tue Mammats Or NortH AMERICA, says, “It’s a 
good thing that short-tailed shrews are tiny, other- 
wise books would be written about them instead 
of about man-eating lions and tigers.” 

Shrews serve as food for birds of prey. For ex- 
ample, owls are particularly adept at catching 
shrews as the small creatures come out of their 
hiding places to feed at night. It is a common thing 
to find bones and fur of shrews in the pellets re- 
gurgitated by owls. Baker says that owls seem 
to do better than man, who often finds it difficult 
to trap shrews. 

Occasionally, dead shrews are found killed by 
cats, dogs, or other carnivorous animals, but they 
are not a favorite food and seldom eaten, possibly 
because of their penetrating odor. 

Most species like to live in moist places near 
water if possible. A few, however, have adapted 
themselves to the deserts in the southwestern part 
of the United States. 

Florida’s shrews are found in grasslands, marshes, 
and brush, with the short-tailed shrew seeming to 
prefer forested areas, where it builds its nests un- 
der logs or stumps, or in shallow burrows. Its strong 
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The tiny eyes and absence of an external ear 
show quite well in photo of the short-tailed 
shrew on the opposite page. The shrew’s life 
is spent in an almost constant searching for 
food, right. Insecis and other invertebrates ¥ 
form a substantial part of the shrew's diet. 
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nose and feet seem made to build the surface and 
subsurface runways which serve as shelters and 
for food storage. 

Being active day and night searching for enough 
food to keep alive and breed, shrews grow very 
fast, breed early—when less than a year old—and in 
some climates, like that of southern Florida, they 
breed all year long. In the northern section, spring, 
summer and fall is the breeding season. 

The gestation period is from 17 to 21 days, after 
which the female shrew gives birth to a litter of 
from three to eight young—a large litter for so 
small a mammal. The pink babies are smaller than 
a honeybee, and almost hairless. Within a month 
they have grown furry coats, their sharp teeth 
have developed, and their eyes have opened. At 
this stage they are weaned and must leave the nest 
to find their own food. The mother breeds again, 
and the cycle continues. 

In the wild, shrews seldom live longer than a 
year, but in captivity they have been known to 
live as long as 2% years. 

Biologist Baker says, “Because of a shrew’s small- 
ness, voraciousness, and other known peculiarities, 
it has captured the imagination of man. In literature 
generally one finds similes using the shrew. One is 
‘busy as a shrew,’ or, ‘acting like a shrew,’ or ‘hun- 
gry as a shrew.’ 

“Just the fact that shrews evolved means that 
they serve a useful purpose,” he continues. “Man, 
however, tends to look at animals as to whether 
or not they are beneficial in human terms. 

“In this context, shrews are particularly bene- 
ficial in agriculture, where insects must be con- 
trolled. They perform a vital role in the ecosystem 
as a balance of nature in preying on thousands of 
species of insects.” @ 


Photos By Leonard Lee Rue II! 
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WHAT IS A 
BOW HUNTER? 


By CHARLES DICKEY 


ETWEEN A BOY'S FIRST HOMEMADE BOW and a delightful old man 
conjuring up memories of long-ago hunts, we find an unpredictable creature 
called a bowhunter. They come in assorted sizes, but they all have the same 
creed: To stretch their time outdoors, to enjoy each second of every hunt, and, 
on the way home, to plan new and glorious adventures. 


Bowhunters are found nearly everywhere—in tree blinds, telling tall tales in 
sporting goods stores, sneaking around marshes, at conservation meetings and 
scouting for deer tracks a month before the season opens. Mothers love them, 
young girls can’t understand them, wives tolerate them, the boss envies them 
and Heaven protects them. A bowhunter is Truth with green and brown camo 
creme on his face, Beauty with a slouch hat, Hope in camouflage clothes and 
Wisdom with Nature as his god. 


When you are busy, a bowhunter is thinking of distant mountains, lonely 
trails and a countryside painted with autumn leaves. All he talks about is the 
best way to fletch an arrow, Fred Bear’s hunting adventures, how many pounds 
he can pull on a bow and the right way to sharpen a hunting knife. 


A bowhunter is a funny guy—in the woods he’ll eat a squashed sandwich 
and a chocolate bar from last season, but at home his stomach has to be pam- 
pered; he has the energy of dynamite while hunting, but from Monday through 
Friday he’s a slow starter to the office; he’s patient as Job silently waiting for 
hours at a deer crossing, but if his wife is two minutes late he blows right out of 
his frame. He has the imagination of a novelist as he looks for spooky deer in 
a misty dawn; he becomes an Indian chief and cannot show pain as he busts 
through briar patches; he has the enthusiasm of a puppy as he tries to push a 
crafty old buck towards his buddy waiting in the distant gap—and when the 
buck turns and pokes right by him, he gets that well-known fever and shoots 
ten feet high. 


He likes soft hunting pants, long weekends, comfortable boots, old orchards, 
hidden springs, easy walking trails, deer stomping grounds and questionable 
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waciastinia who are also bowhunters. When the special archery season comes 
in, he’s not much for cocktail parties, civic clubs, neckties, and visiting rela- 
tives. Without thought of race, creed or color, he likes people who hunt with 
arrows three months a year and talk about it twelve. 


Nobody else is so early to rise, or so late dragging in to dinner— during the 
archery season. Nobody else gets so much fun trailing ancient deer tracks. No- 
body else gets such swollen feet, aching knees and smiles so bravely with each 
new leg cramp. Nobody else can cram into one pocket a bottle of buck lure, a 
faulty compass, one glove, waterproof matches, a can opener, an extra bow- 
string, insect spray, a red handkerchief, a copy of the bowhunting regulations 
and the wrong map. 


A bowhunter is a magical creature—you might get tired of his chatter about 
razorheads, take-down bows and converta-point arrows, but you can’t lock him 
out of your heart. You know where he is in spring and summer, but he’s hard 
to find in the fall. When he’s overcome by that instinct to hit the high country, 
you might as well laugh and call him the “Seldom Seen Kid.” It’s a mysterious 
call, that primitive urge to roam the hills and swamps with the hope of just one 
clean shot. 


You might as well give up—the bowhunter is a child of Nature. When the 
season opens he has an appointment with a cunning old buck who’s fooled him 
three years in a row. He’s earnest in his work, but he’s just a little more sincere 
when he sights an eight-pointer drifting through the shadows. 


And though you may get sore at him in the fall, you know you'll always 
like him. There’s something about him that rings true—the kind of guy you'd 
like to pack in with. He’s a simple and kindly man who always gives the odds 
to his quarry. To roam free, to visit his ancient heritage in the green forests, 
to case game with the ghosts of other hunters from other times— that’s all he 
really asks. 
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By JAMES L. WIGGINS 


Photo By Jim Reed 


T WAS EARLY MORNING. I was not tramping through 

the wilds of the snake-infested marshes or tim- 
berland of Florida. Rather, I was in my own back- 
yard in Palm Beach County. I had paused briefly 
to examine the moisture content of one of my 
prized plants hanging from the limb of a mango 
tree. Annoyed by what appeared to be a twig or 
small stick up my trouser leg, I simply lifted the 
other foot and rubbed softly with my shoe at the 
irritant. It was then that it happened. The sharp 
jab was quick and almost painless. I glanced down 
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Death in holiday wrappings is the beau- 
tifully marked coral snake, above. Its at- 
tractive red, yellow and black color pat- 
tern makes it a jewel among reptiles— 
and belies deadly nature of “twenty 
minute snake,” as the coral is called. 


and was shocked to see the tail protruding from 
my trousers. A coral snake! I had been bitten by a 
coral snake! 

My reaction was quick and deliberate. I reached 
down, placed one hand up the leg of my trousers 
in order to catch the snake just behind the head, 
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and immediately pulled him away from my flesh. 
It all seemed to happen within an instant. I realized, 
of course, that time was now of supreme importance. 
Strangely enough, I could not fling the snake away 
for fear that this brightly-colored animal might 
someday threaten another member of the family. 
This thought was in my mind as I walked into the 
house, the live snake still in my possession. 

Colleen, my wife (who is also a fifth grade teacher, 
and is most knowledgeable about snakes, science, 
etc.) simply stood still as I walked in with the an- 
nouncement, “Honey, I have been bitten by this 
coral snake.” She then followed me outside and 
proceeded to kill it with a nearby shovel when I 
flung it to the ground. Assuming that sure identifi- 
cation might be necessary by the attending physi- 
cian, she then lifted the dead serpent and placed 
it in a jar. Meanwhile, I had calmly moved to the 
back seat of the car as my daughter joined us for 
the trip to the emergency entrance of the hospital. 
The three of us were well aware of the necessity 
for calm, realizing all too well that panic would 
simply hasten the flow of venom, and that my 
nervous system would react accordingly. 

What passed through my mind as the car made 
its way? I immediately recalled the name given the 
snake by many Latin American neighbors to the 
south: “the twenty minute snake.” I glanced at 
my watch. Twenty minutes. Again I glanced at my 
watch as we drove into the emergency parking lot 
of John F. Kennedy Hospital. Thirteen minutes had 
passed. Perhaps seven to go. Could there be exact 
accuracy in the fatality prediction? No time for 
thoughts of that. I wished only that I had not heard 
of it. Death possibly loomed near, but it seemed 
that my only concern now was for the members of 
the family and their care and response in case of 
being deprived of husband and father. The only 
fear came in thoughts about being deprived of life 
and the love of those held dear. 

The emergency room. I noted moments of un- 
certainty on the part of the attending nurses and 
the doctor. A quick injection. “Probably tetanus 
vaccination,” I thought. A quick patch test for 
denoting possible allergy to the antivenin serum. 
Rapid pulse. Quick breathing. Oxygen. Another 
injection, and the positive report on the patch test. 


at first it felt like a small twig 
brushing against his leg, 
but it carried the author to the 
very brink of disaster 
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Then came the probing of the needle for the I.V. 
“The serum,” I surmised as I watched the slow drip, 
drip, drip from the bottle that hung above me. And 
then the throbbing pain in my chest. Tension? The 
final showdown? The heart? A thousand questions 
raced through my mind as I tried to respond with 
quiet relaxation. I glanced at my watch. Twenty- 
five minutes had passed, With each tiny drop of 
the serum, I realized that another respite from 
death was being claimed. 

So went the night, as nurses hovered above me 
in a constant vigil against the expected fatality. 
Any change in blood pressure, pulse, or other vital 
signs were to be reported immediately. Numbness? 
No. It was a good sign. Soon the crisis was over. 
I was dismissed from the hospital after just 24 hours. 

Somehow we felt that a miracle had occurred. 
The doctor explained how statistics indicated that 
less than 5 per cent of those bitten by coral snakes. 
are able to survive. Indeed, I was most fortunate. 

What followed 7 days later is another story and 
somewhat more frightening than the first 24 hours 
after the bite. I awakened at midnight with extreme 
pain in my chest and a swelling throughout my 
face and body. Large blotches of red began to creep 
across my skin until I was completely covered. My 
breath grew shorter as my tongue swelled to double 
its normal size. One eye was swollen shut. It took 
little expertise in diagnosis to realize that I was 
the victim of the dreaded serum sickness! I could 
not help but recall the adage as we again made 
our way to the hospital: “The cure is worse than 
the bite.” How very true! 

Serum sickness, I discovered later, is an illness 
that frequently follows an injection of animal serum. 
It is caused by a reaction between the protein of 
the injected serum and protective substances of 
the body. Strangely enough, the antitoxic serums 
come from animals who receive filtered material 
containing toxins produced by germs. After the 
animal (most commonly the horse) has built up 
large amounts of antitoxins to resist toxins through 
a series of inoculations, the blood is then drained 
and the serum is separated and treated and tested 
to be made safe for injection into human beings. 
Frankly speaking, I was sure that my serum had 
come from the blood of a sickly, mangy mule! 

A very mystifying and unexplainable series of 
unwelcome events followed my second entrance 
into the hospital. It will suffice to state that the 
serum sickness looms large as a postlude to the 
snake bite itself, which seems somewhat insignifi- 
cant in the discomfort of those first 24 hours. There 
were six unforgettable days of swelling, hives, 
shortness of breath, and pain, all combined with 
assorted medications and dozens of injections, plus 
LV.’s and oxygen. This was the dreaded serum 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
sickness that had come from allergic reaction to 
the use of the anti-venom serum despite the patch 
test given, which indicated no expected reaction. 

But enough about my own particular encounter 
with the dreaded coral snake. What of its signifi- 
cance for other residents of Florida? 

My father had warned me as a child to avoid it 
with all due caution, explaining that its bite was 
to be feared above all other poisonous snakes. But 
its victims? They have been rare. Research has been 
limited, but published material suggests that the 
coral snake, though deadly in its bite, has not been 
noted for its social entanglements with man, There 
are, of course, many exceptions. 

A minister friend told of the tragic death of a 
small child years ago who had picked up one as 
a brightly colored plaything. 

A good friend told of an army buddy being dis- 
covered in the cot next to his with the coral snake 
still clinging to soft skin between his fingers. He 
had died in his sleep. 

Such are the stories that are known and retold. 

Surprisingly enough, the coral snake is commonly 
seen by Florida residents. In fact, I have been 
amazed at the countless experiences shared by 
friends in Palm Beach County alone. 


CORAL SNAKE AND LOOK~A-~LIKES 


One lady recalled how only weeks ago she killed 
a coral snake on her front porch. 

A neighbor discovered her mother cat and kittens 
at play with a coral in her front yard. 

A nursery owner told of more than a half dozen 
encounters with these reptiles within the past 2 
years (all discovered concealed)! 

Others have related similar stories. Most have 
been involvements within the confines of their own 
homes and yards. 

There are, therefore, some important facts that 
should be known. One cannot assume that the pub- 
lic is knowledgeable about the coral snake. Indeed, 
some friends of mine have expressed deep surprise 
over the fact that such a beautiful elusive creature 
could be so deadly. 

Several points should be remembered. One im- 
portant factor is the identification. Strangely 
enough, I had taught my students a little poem 
only two months before my own encounter. It is 
good to remember: 

“Tf the nose is pink, it’s not what you think. 
If the nose is black, look out, Jack!” 
This feature (the black nose) distinguishes the coral 
from nonpoisonous snakes which have a similar 
appearance. (However, there is a South American 
coral snake of a larger variety, with narrow circles 
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The coral and look-alikes, the scarlet snake 
and the scarlet king, share similar habitats; 
all three species are secretive burrowing rep- 
tiles of the southeastern states. Piles of de- 
cayed leaves, rotting logs and the like, seen 
tight, seem to be preferred hideaway of coral. 
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of light yellow separated by circles of purple. This 
snake has a red snout and is not to be confused 
with the variety found here in our own south- 
eastern United States and in northeastern Mexico.) 

Secondly, it must be emphasized again that coral 
snakes are nonaggressive. They seem content to 
remain out of sight. Their bands of black, yellow 
and orange give warning signs to those who would 
invade their privacy. Therefore, they are easily 
spotted and in most cases can be avoided. However, 
all caution should be taken when gardening, par- 
ticularly in the removing of decayed leaves or 
rotten materials, which seem to be their favorite 
habitat. 

This leads to another point to be considered, The 
coral snake does not strike as do most poisonous 
snakes. Rather, the bite is one of a rather subdued 
chewing motion. I am confident that in my own case 
there was little time for the coral snake to complete 
the bite that is usually fatal. The fact that I im- 
mediately pulled the snake away from my flesh 
obviously prevented it from releasing a full charge 
of venom. It was indeed noticeable upon close ex- 
amination that only one fang had penetrated the 
skin above my ankle. The other was simply a faint 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


and almost indiscernible tear in the flesh, I am 
almost convinced that the short duration of the bite 
is what saved my life. However, this is mere con- 
jecture on my part. But being among the less than 
5 per cent who have survived the bite of the coral 
snake, I cannot help but wonder whether the other 
survivors had similar encounters of a brief nature. 
Otherwise, I cannot help but believe that the bite 
would have been fatal. 

In closing, I wish to add that I felt compelled to 
share with others this encounter with the deadly 
coral snake. As a native Floridian growing up in 
Manatee County, I have had countless encounters 
of a passing nature with the moccasin and rattle- 
snake. But none have gained my respect as has 
this slender little creature which lurks hidden in 
the crevices and crannies across our state, perhaps 
numbering in the tens of thousands. 

My own wife and four children share my en- 
thusiasm for the great outdoors of our lovely state, 
and I would not wish to overly present the case 
against the beautiful coral snake, which normally 
is content to live a secluded, antisocial existence. 
However, I would urge my readers to also respect 
its presence as a potential and dreaded killer. @ 
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there’s competition aplenty, but fun is the mame of the game 
with this group of north Florida 


Muzzleloaders 


O YOU EVER GET THE FEELING that things are 
D moving forward so rapidly in everything that 
touches your life that you hardly have time to 
savor one development before you are whisked 
on to something new? To some of us more lethargic 
souls, it seems as though the theme of the day is 
“too much, too fast.” It’s like one of those irritating 
montages on TV where you just about get focused 
on one picture when another flicks on, then another, 
and still another, in rapid sequence. 


My old friend, barnyard philosopher and con- 
sultant, Jim Bob Christie, points the finger at the 
popularity of antique collecting as an indicator that 
lots of people are fed up with the constant gallop. 

“These ‘junque’ items that people pay good money 
to own are really just symbols. Somehow it gives 
them a feeling of being in touch with a more en- 
joyable day when folks had their feet planted 
solidly on the ground,” so Jim Bob says. 

Maybe that sort of thing applies to owning and 
shooting old-time guns. I haven't really thought 
too much about that part of it. But I do know 
that burning black powder is a lot of fun. Even 
more so when you're tied in with a bunch of other 
people who have discovered the peculiar joys of 
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target shooting, plinking, and hunting with the 
muzzle loaders. 

The hunter soon finds that he is on more equitable 
terms with his quarry, for one thing. When you're 
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flintlock responding to the flick of the trigger that 
packs a unique sort of satisfaction. 

Scattered here and there about the country are 
a good many black powder shooters who, by their 
preference in guns, might be expected to find them- 
selves somewhat isolated from their more modern- 
minded hunting friends. But, true to the tradition 
that when two or more Americans with a mutual 
interest get together they form a club, many muzzle 
stuffers about the country have organized them- 
selves into groups for mutual benefit and enjoy- 
ment. The group may be put together on strictly 
formal lines or it may be a loose-knit bunch of old- 
time gun fans who get together at the local sand 

(Continued on next page) 
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limited to a single shot (in most cases), you’re 
going to find yourself doing a lot more hunting, 
and a lot more carefully, than if you have conveni- 
ently packaged second and third loads to sort of 
make up for a crummy stalk or an impatiently con- 
cluded session of stand or blind sitting. 

But there is even more to it than that. There is 
something about the lines, the heft, the general 
appearance of one of those old-timers or a well- 
made replica, that is immensely appealing to some 
niche in the psyche. There is something about that 
solid kerwoom or shoosh-boom and the billow of 
white, sulphurous smoke of a percussion rifle or 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


1. A group of muzzleloader fans raise a cloud 
of pungent grayish white smoke with a volley 
from variety of black powder weapons. 2. Karen 
Wilson draws bead on distant target with her 
percussion rifle. Club rules allow the ladies 
to shoot from a rest; there’s a lot of weight to 
an octagon-barreled black powder burner. 3. 
Drawing down with a flintlock, Charlie Abbott 
braces for the somewhat unnerving shoosh- 
boom ignition that makes the flinter an extra 
challenge to target shooters. 4. On the line with 
the Big Bend Muzzleloaders. Membership in the 
club covers the area from Tallahassee to Pen- 
sacola. Attendance at monthly shoots dwindles 
during midsummer but picks up during the 
cooler months. 5. Checking out the targets. Al- 
though monthly awards are presented in vari- 
ous categories, competition is low-key, friendly, 
as proper for family participation fun activity. 
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6. Percussion and flintlock muzzleloaders, and 
variety of cap and ball revolvers spice up the 
proceedings in handgun division. 7. Range 
master and club secretary John Maloy adds up 
the scores as, left to right, Paul Glover, Robert 
Roberts and Robert L'Heureux look on. 8. John 
Maloy presents Hazel Bishop with a first place 
medal and blue ribbon in the ladies division. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
mine to burn up a can or two of powder on a 
Saturday afternoon. 

Probably about as typical of these black powder 
groups as you can get is the Big Bend Muzzle- 
loaders Club, of northwest Florida. With members 
scattered through the panhandle country from Tal- 
lahassee to Pensacola, they hold a monthly get- 
together at a clay pit range in Calhoun County. 

After a potluck noon meal, and as soon as club 
business can be disposed of (and that is kept to a 
minimum), the members settle down to the main 
business at hand—shooting. 

In addition to the general rifle shoot, with both 
percussion and flintlock divisions, there is a session 
for ladies only, where shooting from a rest is al- 
lowed. Some of those black powder guns are a mite 
hefty, and, women’s lib aside, they’re just too much 
for the fair ones to handle without a little assist 
from a sturdy shooting bench. 

The handgun session brings out a collection of 
guns that range from pirate-type flintlocks to those 
that look like the old hawg lag great-granddad fit 
the Yankees with back in ’62. 

This old-time gun game is noisy, and sort of 
messy and smelly, but—ask any blackpowder fan— 
it sure is a blast. @ 
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Protective Cover 


A poor gun case can be worse than none at all—so choose carefully 


for protection and service, as well as for appearance 


NYTHING MECHANICAL NEEDS periodic attention. 
That goes for firearms too. 

Often the only required servicing is a good clean- 
ing of at least partially disassembled major com- 
ponents in a mineral spirits bath, followed by air- 
drying, and smoothing of any rough working parts. 

However, there are countless cases where profes- 
sional gunsmithing service of some nature is de- 
manded if the firearm is to be dependably operable 
or usefully improved by some alteration work or 
added accessory. 

It is characteristic of shooters—particularly 
hunters—to put off having needed repair or altera- 
tion work done until a week, or even a day or two, 
before they intend to use a firearm. They then rush 
to a local gunsmith with hope that he will do an on- 
the-spot job (if the repair is not major, like in- 
stallation of a recoil pad or drilling and tapping 
of rifle receiver for a rear peep sight or scope 
sight base). 

Now quite likely, the gunsmith already has a 
backlog of similar, or more technical gunsmithing 
jobs. Rarely will he be able to give while-you-wait 
service. This can be acutely disappointing and 
disturbing to a hunter facing a fast-approaching 
hunting season opening day or departure date 
for a hunting trip to another state. 

The time to get gun repair or alteration work 
done is now. 

Gun makers currently discourage factory return 
of firearms needing only minor repair work or in- 
stallation of one or two desired accessories. They 
have found it costly to receive and return small 
service jobs. Gun makers now refer customers to 
collaborating factory-franchised gunsmiths of good 
reputation. 


Also, it is now general factory policy not to keep 
in stock replacement parts for obsolete models 
longer than 10 to 15 years. Usually, after such time 
period, remaining stocks of parts for discontinued 
models are sold to specialty firms and must be 
obtained by the consumer via open market pur- 
chase. Each semi-monthly issue of the SHoTcun 
News (Hastings, Nebraska 68901), contains the 
advertisements of firms retailing parts for obsolete 
gun models. Even professional gunsmiths watch and 
purchase from these ads. Often the firms adver- 
tising are the only sources for specifically needed 
ready-made parts. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN | | 


Typical advertised wares include factory-made 
parts for Enfield, Krag and Springfield rifles; var- 
ious military Mausers, Savage Model 720, Stevens 
520-620; Winchester models 12 and 97 and Reming- 
ton models 11 and 31 shotguns; Colt 1917 .45 caliber 
Service revolver, P-38 and Webley model handguns; 
modern M-1 Garand and .30M1 Carbine, and, of 
course, brand new, originally factory-made replace- 
ment stocks and fore-ends for a long list of sporting 
rifle and shotgun models no longer in production. 

Time and again, the SHorcun News ads have 
literally been gun-saver to a stymied gun owner or 
gunsmith in need of an original part that would 
economically put a firearm back into service. 

Safe mechanical operation of a firearm is closely 
tied in with gun handling safety. It is always best 
to replace a worn part with a new one rather than 
recondition an old one. This is particularly true of 
trigger sears and firing pins. 

Repair of a damaged or improperly operating 
scope is a common prehunting season job given gun- 
smiths. Dented or out-of-round tubes can develop 
from accidental dropping of a scope-equipped rifle. 
Optics may fog from gradual infiltration of outside 
moisture. Accuracy-ruining parallax condition may 
develop to a degree beyond the ability of scope user 
to correct in accordance with the instruction sheet 
factory-packed with the scope. All these faults re- 
quire professional servicing. 

Most gunsmiths are ill-equipped to completely 
overhaul scope sights. If they do happen to have 
the special tools required for scope sight repair 
work, they invariably lack the dust-free, humidity- 
controlled working area and expensive optical col- 
limation equipment of scope manufacturers. 

To their credit, local gunsmiths often do ac- 
ceptable basic scope repair work—despite imposed 
handicaps. Most, however, would rather have scope 
manufacturers do customer-requested “complete 
overhaul.” 

The hardest job of repair by a local gunsmith, and 
usually the most costly of factory servicing jobs, 
is to fix a scope sight after an owner’s attempt at 
repair. It is a frequent occurrence for an owner- 
disassembled scope to wind up at a gunshop or 
manufacturer’s service department with components 
completely separated, and with the owner expecting 
inexpensive reassembly by a qualified technician. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Owners of faulty scope sights are strongly advised 
not to take them apart in attempt to effect home 
repair. This is virtually certain to incur additional 
damage to lenses, holding rings and seals, and other 
critical parts. The job time required to reassemble 
a scope must be charged for in addition to the costs 
of any needed replacement parts. 

Most scope makers service only their products. 
This is both good sense and good business. Usually 
available stock parts will fit only scopes of their 
manufacture. 

Although servicing departments endeavor to give 
prompt repair service, the volume of work— 
especially as hunting season approaches—sometimes 
overloads technicians and equipment, with result- 
ing delays in getting scope sights back into hands 
of owners. 

Another time factor often overlooked by the 
shooter is the time required to remount and prop- 
erly resight a scope after it comes back in factory- 
overhauled condition. 


“How bo YOU LIKE MY SNAZZY GUN CASE?” asked 
a friend who stopped to see me, on his way home 
after making the purchase at a local sporting goods 
store. “I got it especially for my new Remington 
742 autoloader. It is 100% waterproof.” He handed 
me a case with a small tag attached bearing the 
words ‘42 Inches,” the correct case length for the 
Remington Model 742 big game rifle. 

Undeniably, the case looked impressive. Made 
for a rifle fitted with metallic sights, it had a tail- 
ored, streamlined appearance. It lacked the full- 
length zipper opening feature, but had strong double 
straps on the folding flap end, besides a sturdy 
carrying handle midway of case length. It also 
featured a genuine, and thick, sheepskin wool 
lining. The muzzle end was well-reinforced with 
heavy leather. 


What made the case so visually obvious, however, 
was its colorful exterior. The fabric sewn to the 
sheepskin lining might have been cut from one of 
Liberace’s stage jackets. Its rich, colorful gold and 
blue fabric fairly scintillated with every movement. 

Over this colorful fabric the manufacturer had 
put clear vinyl—the kind seen on car seats and 
chairs in commercial establishments. 


The case was waterproof, beyond doubt. No rain 
would ever wet the rifle it was purchased to house. 

At the same time, no inside-the-case condensation 
caused by trapped hot air against colder metal, 
could escape. I doubted that even leaving the flap- 
end open would permit developing condensation 
to escape. Also, drying the case’s interior, once 
damp, would be one devil of a job! The case’s long 
length and narrow cut precluded turning the case 
inside out for any needed drying. 

“It’s snazzy, all right!” I reservedly told my 
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Like a hunting rifle of planned use, a shotgun should 
be given a thorough cleaning, mechanical overhaul and 
test firing prior to the beginning of hunting season. 


friend, not wishing to throw cold water on his 
ovbious enthusiasm and pleasure in having acquired 
such an eye-catcher of a gun case. He would find 
out its faults soon enough. However, my conscience 
demanded that I at least inform him of the likely 
condensation problem in our hot Florida climate. 
My well-meant advice was simply swallowed up 
and completely lost in his pride of ownership of 
the colorful case. 

Despite its good looks and workmanship, the 
case was about as practical as a pocket comb would 
be to Telly Savalas! Within 10 days my friend dis- 
carded the case in disgust and disappointment. 

Any firearm case owned and used in a humid 
climate, and intermittently subjected to hot sun or 
hot automobile interior or tightly closed trunk com- 
partment, should have a full length opening zipper 
feature so it can be opened to permit heated air 
to easily escape, or to achieve rapid drying if con- 
densation has already made the inside of the case 
damp. This feature is a must in a good gun case. 

Preferably, the case’s fabric itself should have 
texture that permits some passage of air. Typically 
ideal is a case made from tough, closely-woven-but- 
porous, heavy duty canvas that has not been 
factory-treated with pore-filling sizing. 

The best canvas gun cases are so closely woven 
that they prove naturally water repellent without 
treatment, yet are able to breathe away any mois- 
ture that might form inside a case as a result of 
condensation. 

A full-length zipper, and a leather-bound or 
molded rubber muzzle end, plus a quality cloth 
lining are all good features in a quality canvas case. 
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A good canvas gun case will stand up for years 
under extremenly rough usage. If wet, an open 
canvas case will quickly dry in the sun. 

Full-grain leather, long noted for beauty and 
wearing qualities, is still considered luxury gun case 
material. High-grade leather is admirably adapted 
to tooling and decoration, and some hand-tooled 
leather gun cases are truly works of art. But top 
quality, full-grain leather gun cases are invariably 
expensive. Also, leather is a material that requires 
periodic inspection and protective treatment in 
Florida’s damp, mildew-prone climate. 

There is nothing wrong with a gun case made 
from heavy-duty vinyl—just as long as it does not 
entrap air and contribute to condensation by reason 
of the encased firearm being transported with the 
case tightly closed, and on a sunny car seat. 

A gun case purchaser should check closely to 
see that his contemplated purchase has a full-length 
zipper opening, and further that the zipper is one of 
heavy-duty grade that will likely have long, fault- 
less operational life. 

There should be assured firearm protection at 
the muzzle end of the case, with the end reinforce- 
ment extending far enough back to protect the fire- 
arm’s front sight. Probably best are the quality 
cases with thick molded rubber end cups that 
will absorb shock and protect when the encased 
firearm is bumped at the muzzle end or when a 
standing gun has a fall. 

There should also be case reinforcement at the 
point where the firearm’s rear sight is likely to be 
positioned in the case, and carrying handles should 
be strong and firmly attached, with reinforcing 
bands preferably running entirely around the case. 

Some gun cases come with an outside accessory 
compartment in the butt-end, closed by a separate 
zipper, for carrying extra cartridges, cleaning 
patches, and small tools. 

I’ve had both good and poor gun cases of various 
nationals brands, but for the last 15 years, at least, 
I’ve used Kolpin brand gun cases almost exclusively. 
Whatever the catalog price, I’ve found Kolpin cases 
to be good buys. 

I especially recommend Kolpin’s current catalog 
numbers 009 “Clamshell,” 790 “Hudson Bay,” 710 
“Texan,” and 880 “Gun-Glove Scope-tector.” All are 
quality-made cases with “Moisture-Guard”-treated 
linings, humidity-proof padding, molded rubber 
muzzle end caps. 

For unrestrained service, a case should be an 
inch or two longer than the firearm, and roomy on 
the sides. Even the strongest case stitching will suf- 
fer if a firearm has to be forcibly pushed and pulled 
in and out of it. 

Rifle cases come in both metallic sight and scope 
widths. The scope-width size is the best buy, even 
if the rifle is presently without a scope. Such a case 
not only offers more air space, while giving full 
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protection, but permits continued use if you should 
some day decide to add a permanently-installed 
scope sight. 

In the Kolpin line, a 40-inch length case will ac- 
commodate such popular rifle models as Marlin 39A, 
Marlin 336 with 20-inch barrel, Mossberg models 
333, 342 and 800 SM; Remington models 552C and 
660, old Winchester models 62 and 63; Savage 
models 6 Deluxe, 34, 34M, 46, 65, 65M, 99A, 99E, 
184 and 340 (this last, .30-30 caliber model only), as 
well as the Browning model T-1, 20-inch barrel 
Browning BLR, Rossi Gallery .22, Garcia Vixen 
and Sako Forester models with 20-inch barrel, and 
Sears rifle models 1, 2, 2C, 100, and the Ted Wil- 
liams-Autoloader. 

The 42-inch length Kolpin cases are ideal team- 
mates for Remington models 121, 522A, 552A and 
BDL, 572, 700 with 22-inch barrel, 725 and 788 with 
22-inch barrel, 742, and 760; Winchester models 61, 
64, 70 Standard, 71, 74, 88 and 100 with 22-inch 
barrel, 94NRA Rifle with 24-inch barrel, and model 
770; Savage models 29, 3, 54, 99C, 99DE, 99PE, 99DL 
and 99F, model 110 with 22-inch barrel, and models 
141, 164, 219, and 340 (in .222 caliber); Mossberg 
models 400, 640M, 800, 800D, 800SM and 810A, and 
Sako Finnwolf, Browning Big Game bolt-action 
with 22-inch barrel, and the Browning T-2. Also, 
Ruger models 1 and 77, High Standard Sport King 
with 24-inch barrel, and Marlin models 60 Glenfield, 
99, 336 with 24-inch barrel, 780, 781, 782, 783, and 
989, 

In 44-inch models, Kolpin cases are tailored to 
fit Winchester rifles 47, 67, 70 Deluxe, 70 Magnum, 
70 Target, 70 Varmint, 72, 75, 94 NRA Musket, 670 
Standard, 670 Carbine, and 770 Magnum; Marlin 
model 980 in .22 Magnum; Remington rifle models 
10, 11, 12, 141, 241, 580, 581 582, model 700 with 
24-inch barrel, models 740 and 788 with 24-inch 
barrel, Sako Finnbear with 24-inch barrel, Garcia 
Vixen, and Forester models with 23-inch barrel; 
Savage models 7, 23D, 64, Mark 10, 84, 110, 153, and 
1407; Sears model 53 and the Ted Williams bolt- 
action model with 22-inch barrel; Smith & Wesson 
model A, Winslow Standard, Husqvarna 9000, Du- 
molin bolt-action, and Weatherby’s Varmintmaster 
and Mark V models with 24-inch barrel. 

Generally, models omitted from the above list 
take cases shorter than 40 or longer than 44 inches. 

Shotgun case lengths are pretty well standardized. 
Most single barrel, double barrel, and over-and- 
under shotguns of 26- or 28-inch barrel length take 
44- and 46-inch cases, respectively. Automatic and 
pump-action shotguns of 26- or 28-inch barrel length 
usually take 46- and 48-inch cases. The “Long 
Toms” among shotguns will take 50- and 52-inch 
cases, usually, and sometimes even one 54 inches 
long, depending on overall gun length. 

Every good gun deserves to be teamed with a 
protective case. @ 
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| Fish Management Notes 
have already given indications that they will readily 


N JULY 1, THE BASS FISHING BAN was lifted on 

Commission’s recently-developed Hurricane 
Lake in the Northwest Region. Spring sampling 
showed a substantial number of fingerling bass, 
indicating that largemouths stocked in previous 
years had a successful spawning season. This is 
what the Commission was waiting for to assure 
that the species was well established before opening 
the lake to bass fishermen. 

During the first few days of the season, numerous 
limit catches of bass were made, with the fish run- 
ning in the 144- to 3-pound range. Bream fishing, 
which has been allowed at Hurricane since last 
fall, remains fairly good. Growth rate of the bream 
has been somewhat disappointing though, accord- 
ing to Commission biologist John Crew. He said 
that bream grow much faster in nearby Bear Lake, 
where suitable food organisms are more abundant. 


IN THE MOST PRODUCTIVE SEASON YET, fisheries 
personnel produced 325,000 striped bass fingerlings, 
135,000 reciprocal hybrids (female white bass x 
male striped bass), and 190,000 standard hybrids 
(female striped bass x male white bass) at Richloam 
Hatchery. In addition, 183,000 fingerling stripers 
were produced at the Welaka Hatchery in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Putnam County fisheries program. 

Fingerlings from the Welaka station were stocked 
in the St. Marys, St. Johns, and Nassau rivers. Fin- 
gerlings were also stocked in Putnam County lakes. 
Selected lakes throughout the state, including the 
Winter Haven chain, Lake Bonny, Lake Victor, 
Lake Cherry, and Lake Mangonia were stocked 
with striper hybrids for the first time. 

Several fishermen have been successful in catch- 
ing stripers from last year’s stocking in Lake Griffin. 
Sampling in Lakes Julianna, Hunter, and Parker, 
as well as Newnans Lake, shows the stocked stripers 
are still going strong in those waters. 


GRASS CARP OBTAINED FROM THE Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission have been spawned success- 
fully at Richloam Hatchery in Sumter County. In- 
jection with hormones to stimulate maturing of the 
eggs made this effort successful. More than 250,000 
grass carp fry have been stocked in rearing ponds 
at the central Florida hatchery. The fish are slated 
for use in a cooperative weed control experiment 
with the Department of Natural Resources. 


EXPERIMENTAL STOCKING of the G&FWC’s newly- 
developed reciprocal hybrid (white bass females 
crossed with striped bass males) continues in an 
effort to evaluate this “homemade” fish. The hybrids 
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hit a variety of artificial lures. Their growth rate 
is good also, where there is an abundant food sup- 
ply. How much they will forage on spiny-rayed fish 
such as bluegill—of which Florida waters frequently 
have an overabundance—is being studied. 

At Lake Victor, in the Northwest Region, and at 
Cherry Lake, in the Northeast, the hybrids have 
been stocked in an effort to determine what effect 
they will have on the dense lake chubsucker 
populations. 


A YEAR-LONG PROGRAM of rough fish control, con- 
ducted under an agreement between the Commis- 
sion and Lake County, was completed at the end 
of April. A crew of experienced commercial fisher- 
men worked the Oklawaha chain of lakes with a 
1600-yard-long haul seine. All game fish and cat- 
fish were returned alive to the water, and rough 
fish were removed. In 150 seine hauls in five major 
lakes, some 516,441 pounds of rough fish were re- 
moved. This cost $22,419.00, or .043 cents per pound 
of rough fish removed. 

Funding for the project came entirely from Lake 
County Fish Conservation Funds, accumulated 
from an extra dollar fee on all fishing licenses sold 
in the county. 


TYPICAL OF THE “NO-FISH” complaints that are 
received by Commission fisheries biologists in all 
parts of the state was one commented on by Central 
Region biologist Bob Schneider, of Ocala. 

Lake Catherine, in Orlando, was sampled follow- 
ing complaints to Schneider of a decline in the catch 
of game fish from the in-town fishing hole. Spot 
samplings at three locations in the lake resulted in 
the capture of 281 largemouth bass, 69 bluegill, 60 
redear, and 40 warmouth. 

Schneider’s conclusion, based on the collections: 
“The lack of angling success in this lake appears 
to be a matter of a deficiency of fishermen rather 
than lack of a good fish population.” 


At LEAST ONE exotic fish that is common in cap- 
tivity in the state has been bested by a native 
species. At the Commission’s exotic fish research 
facility at Boca Raton, a small experimental pond 
set up for producing green swordtails became con- 
taminated with Gambusia, the potgut or mosquito 
fish. The potguts took control of the situation, and 
the effort with the swordtails had to be terminated. 
“The swordtail does not appear to be capable of 
competing with our native mosquito fish,’ com- 
mented biologist Vernon Ogilvie, in charge of the 
facility. This is a switch, considering how such 
adaptable exotics as the tilapia and the walking 
catfish managed to muscle their way into the scene 
without much trouble. 
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Oysters as Filters 


Ar tHE Woops Hote Oceano- 
graphic Institution in Massachu- 
settes, researchers are testing 
oysters as living filters to help 
clean up municipal sewage. The 
promise of oysters as pollution 
fighters lies in the fact that they 
are prodigious drinkers and living 
strainers. An oyster will funnel 
up to 100 gallons of water a day 
through its rather shapeless, 
headless, slippery body. From the 
water, oysters extract the abun- 
dance of proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats, salts, and minerals that keep 
them in popular demand at raw 
bars, restaurants, and _ super- 
markets. 

At the experimental sewage 
plant, the first two stages of treat- 
ment remove many of the im- 
purities from the sewage. The 
treated water still contains in- 
organic fertilizers, including phos- 
phate and nigrogen compounds. 
In the third stage, it is diluted 
with sea water. Algae develop 
and consume these pollutants. 
The algae-rich water is then fed 
through a continuous-flow, grav- 
ity feed system into a larger tank 
containing racks of young oysters. 

The oysters grow fat feasting on 
the algae, further cleaning the 
water. Seaweed planted in the 
tank will clear the water of waste 
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from the oysters, and at the same 
time provide additional nourish- 
ment for them. The Woods Hole 
experiment has demonstrated the 
oysters will grow faster when 
nourished with sewage-grown 
algae. Water temperatures at the 
plant can be controlled to further 
speed the process. 

Scientists believe that a facil- 
ity similar to one that has been 
established at the laboratory 
might serve one day as a final 
stage sewage treatment plant for 
coastal towns of some 50,000 in- 
habitants as well as provide an 
annual fringe benefit of about 900 
tons of succulent oyster meat. 


Erosion Forecast 


AN ESTIMATED 912-MILLION 
acres of U.S. forests, grasslands, 
and set-aside acreage are ex- 
pected to be converted to crop- 
land this year, nearly half of 
which will be subject to excessive 
erosion that could result in soil 
losses totalling 90.4 million tons. 
That’s enough soil to fill a string 
of railroad hoppers more than 
13,000 miles long. 

This bleak forecast from The 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Soil Conservation Service comes 
on top of an equally disturbing 
report that wind erosion damage 
in the great Plains during late 
1973 tripled the amount recorded 
for a period in 1972—1.2 million 
acres last year compared to 345,- 
000 acres 2 years ago. 

SCS attributes the damage to 
inadequate residue cover, insuffi- 
cient moisture, and use of land 
unsuited for row crops. With 
cropland making up 95 per cent 
of the land reported damaged, the 
prospects for “new” croplands are 
grim indeed. 

Together, the SCS announce- 
ments substantiate conserva- 
tionists’ fears that arbitrarily 
expanded land-use for stepped-up 
crop production could lead to 
grave environmental damage not 
seen since the days of the Dust 
Bowl. 

With no regulatory authority 
on soil conservation, USDA has 
to rely on its powers of informa- 
tion dissemination and persuasion 
to convince farmers to practice 
sound conservation now and hold 
off using marginal land most sus- 
ceptible to erosion. SCS estimates 
that 73 million tons of soil could 
be saved if USDA can prove itself 
persuasive enough. 


Tuber Trouble 


UNLESS TUBERS CHANGE to week- 
day trips down the Ichetucknee 
River, restrictions on use of the 
state park may have to be im- 
posed, Harmon Shields, executive 
director of the Department of 
Natural Resources, has warned. 

“Tube-to-tube traffic on the 
river at Ichetucknee Springs 
State Park, near Fort White, dur- 
ing weekends and holidays is 
spoiling the experience for all 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
visitors and may be harming the 
river’s natural features,” Shields 
said. 

The state park has long been 
a popular attraction to persons 
wishing to make the 3-mile trip 
down the scenic river floating on 
tubes. The jaunt takes about 3 
hours. Parties of tubers go down 
together, taking floating coolers of 
food and drinks. 

Litter resulting from food and 
drink is especially troublesome to 
the park superintendent, Lt. 
Harry Lewis. “It takes rangers 
about 3 days to clean the banks of 
the river after a big crowd,” he 
said, citing styrofoam coolers and 
cups as the biggest debris prob- 
lems. 

Ellison Hardee, deputy chief of 
the Department’s Bureau of Park 
Operations, said the eyesore re- 
sulting from litter may necessitate 
a ban on all food and drinks. Har- 
dee made a week-end trip down 
the river and experienced the 
problems of overcrowding first- 
hand. “The traffic was so heavy, 
there was less than 15 feet be- 
tween our party of tubers and the 
next party,” he recounted, and 
advised those planning to make 
the trip to schedule it on a week- 
day. 


A Valuable Guide 


Guiwe To Fun In Ftorima, an 
excellent and unusual outdoor 
publication, is being offered by 
the Florida Wildlife Federation, 
and all proceeds go directly into 
Federation conservation programs, 
reports John C. Jones, executive 
director. The large size (15%4 x 
11-inch), soft-bound Florida atlas 
lives up to its name, for it shows, 
in detailed county maps, the way 
to Florida outdoor fun spots. 
There are maps of various sorts 
available to the outdoorsman, but 
here, in handy form, is a collec- 
tion of maps that will put you on 
the right road to wherever you 
want to go in the Sunshine State. 

The Guide also features concise 
write-ups on the main historical 
and scenic spots, campgrounds, 
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boat launching ramps and the like 
for each county. Information on 
facilities available at local fish 
camps and campgrounds is a use- 
ful feature. 

Seattered throughout the book 
are concise articles on a variety of 
subjects of interest to Florida out- 
doorsmen, Items such as those on 
state canoe trails, general hunt- 
ing, natural history of numerous 
species such as the Florida 
“gopher,” the gars, Florida hawks 
and owls, the bobwhite, water- 
fowl, and many others, contribute 
considerably to the value of 
this publication. Throughout the 
Guide, the work of FLorma Witp- 
Lire Art Director Wallace Hughes 
is featured, enlivening the pages. 

The book is of real value to 
anyone interested in Florida out- 
doors. At $6.19, which includes 
state sales tax and postage, the 
Guide is a good buy. Order from 
The Florida Wildlife Federation, 
4080 North Haverhill Road, West 
Palm Beach, Florida 33407. 


Wilderness Preserve 


WILDERNESS PRESERVES have 
been established in two southwest 
Florida state parks, the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources has 
announced. 

Portions of Myakka River State 
Park, east of Sarasota, and Collier 
Seminole State Park, near Naples, 
have been set aside for wilderness 
uses by the Department’s Division 
of Recreation and Parks. Al- 
though both wilderness preserves 


will receive more stringent pro- 
tection, the public will still have 
access for appropriate recrea- 
tional uses, according to DNR. 

An established number of per- 
sons will be allowed in the two 
areas for quiet activities such as 
hiking, canoeing, motorless boat- 
ing, fishing, and primitive camp- 
ing. All visitors using the areas 
must register at the parks’ en- 
trance stations, receive instruc- 
tions from park personnel, pay 
any fees charged, and check out 
again when leaving. 

The Myakka River Preserve 
consists of 7,500 acres made nota- 
ble by Myakka River, which 
flows through the area, forming 
Lower Myakka Lake. Marshes, 
hammocks, and pine flatwoods 
comprise the terrain. 

Open for day use only, from 
8 a.m. to sunset, the Myakka Pre- 
serve is limited to a daily maxi- 
mum of 20 persons. Hiking and 
fishing are allowed year-round, 
with motorless boating permitted 
from April through October. An 
entrance fee of 25¢ per person is 
charged. 

A mangrove forest containing 
many tidal creeks and _ bays 
characterizes the Collier Seminole 
Wilderness Preserve, a 4,760-acre 
tract in the southern region of the 
state park. The forest is part of 
the estuarine system of southwest 
Florida. 

Interesting wildlife and tropical 
plants may be seen on isles within 
the preserve. Small strips of high 
ground known as “Grocery Place” 
and “Old Grove” may have served 
as early homesteads or perhaps 
trading posts. 

Use of the preserve is restricted 
to canoeing, fishing, and primitive 
camping—permitted for canoeists. 
Not more than 30 canoes, with a 
maximum of three persons per 
canoe, are allowed per day. 


Primitive camping for the ca- 
noeists is designated on “Grocery 
Place,” the only authorized camp- 
site. This camping area is limited 
to 10 canoes per night. A camping 
fee of 50¢ per person each night 
is charged. 
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Grant Approved 


AppROVAL OF A $1.1 million 
Land and Water Conservation 
Fund grant to the State of Florida 
to assist Palm Beach County in 
acquiring and preserving 1,100 
feet of unspoiled ocean frontage 
was announced earlier this year 
by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. The 12-acre acquisition, 
along Route A1A in the city of 
Ocean Ridge, will provide a uni- 
que natural area and beachfront 
recreational activities in one of 
the nation’s most populated and 
growing areas. 

The site will serve over 70,000 
people in the immediate area, and 
thousands of visitors annually. 
The tract is the only remaining 
beach, dune, and hammock area 
on the southeast Florida coast 
which is in its natural condition. 
Plans are to limit development 
to a nature trail, in order to pre- 
serve the environmental integrity 
of the area. 


Rivers Study 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Rogers C. B. Morton has asked 
Congress to authorize the study 
of 32 rivers in 24 states to deter- 
mine their suitability for addition 
to the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System. Among them is 
the entire Loxahatchee River, in 
south Florida, including its North 
Fork tributary. 

Authorization to study the 
rivers would come through an 
amendment to the 1968 Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act. The river 
studies would all be completed 
and reported to Congress within 
3 full fiseal years after authoriza- 
tion. 

The recommendation to Con- 
gress is based on efforts of an 
Interdepartmental Study Group, 
headed by Interior’s Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation and made up 
of representatives from the In- 
terior Department and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to coordinate 
and review river studies presently 
required under the Wild and 
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Scenic Rivers Act section 5(a) 
and to identify additional rivers 
which appear to have “outstand- 
ingly remarkable” qualities. 

The Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System was established to protect 
rivers for their outstanding 
“scenic, recreational, geologic, fish 
and wildlife, historic and cultural 
values.” To qualify, a river must 
meet certain criteria and be clas- 
sified as one or more of the fol- 
lowing: Wild River Area (primi- 
tive and generally inaccesible 
except by trail); Scenic River 
Area (largely undeveloped but 
accessible by road); and Recrea- 
tional River Area (where shore- 
lines may have some development 
and be accessible by road). 

Rivers may be added to the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System by 
Federal legislation or, if the river 
is to be state-administered, by the 
Secretary of the Interior upon ap- 
plication by a state governor. 

Studies of rivers named in 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act sec- 
tion 5(a) are coordinated at the 
Federal level and conducted in 
cooperation with state and local 
governments and local citizens 
through both public meetings and 
extensive field investigations. 


Sunshine State Statistics 


IN THREE YEARS, Florida’s birth 
rate is expected to have almost as 
little effect on the state’s popu- 
lation growth as the stork, accord- 
ing to the Florida Chamber of 
Commerce, because in 1977 the 
state is expected to reach zero in 
the natural population increase 
category. 

But the Florida Chamber, in 
its Weekly Business Review, said 
the state still is expected to gain 
200,000 new residents that year 
through out-of-state _ arrivals, 
while the number of births levels 
off to equal the number of deaths 
in the state. 

Estimates provided by the Bu- 
reau of Economic and Business 
Research, in Gainesville, indicate 
approximately 8.8 million resi- 
dents will be in Florida in 1977, 


one million more than reside here 
now, the review said. 


Hunters Donate Acreage 


THE MOST VALUABLE GIFT to con- 
servation ever made in the United 
States has been donated by a 
group of South Carolina sports- 
men. The 25,000-acre tract of 
prime waterfowl habitat, valued 
at $20 milllion, was given to the 
Nature Conservancy, a land con- 
servation organization, by 25 duck 
hunters, members of the famed 
Santee Club. 

The area, which will be known 
as the Santee Coastal Reserve, 
contains over 18,000 acres of ir- 
replaceable wetlands and is home 
to a wide variety of wildlife in- 
cluding two endangered species, 
the Southern bald eagle and the 
American alligator. Much sought 
after by commercial developers, 
this land will now remain as part 
of the nation’s wildlife heritage, 
thanks to these hunter-conserva- 
tionists. 


Facts on Lead 


RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Vircinia shows that mice, shrews, 
and meadow voles living along 
the nation’s highways have ab- 
normally high levels of lead col- 
lected in their bodies, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 

Scientists found that the closer 
the animals live to roadways, the 
higher the lead content, an indica- 
tion of absorption from motor 
vehicle fumes. 

“One of the most important 
uses of lead today is as an anti- 
knock additive in gasoline,” said 
one of the researchers. “After 
combustion, most of this lead is 
released into the environment in 
a particulate form in the auto- 
mobile exhaust.” 

U.S. Public Health Service 
studies show that humans can 
contract lead poisoning when ex- 
posed to less lead than the road- 
side animals, and one researcher 
speculated that “lead may nega- 
tively influence animal popula- 
tions.” 
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Waterfowl—Ducks and Coots 
Season: November 27, 1974 through January 20, 1975. 


Shooting Hours: From |2-noon to sunset opening day; 
one-half hour before sunrise to sunset thereafter. 


The daily bag limit of ducks and mergansers is from one 
to ten, singly or in the aggregate, depending on the species 
and sexes taken as determined by the following point system: 


The daily limit is reached when the point value of the 
last bird taken, when added to the sum of the point values 
of the other ducks and mergonsers already taken during that 
day, reaches or exceeds 100 points. 


Point values are assigned as follows: 
100 points—fulvous tree duck 


70 points—hen mallard, black duck, Florida duck, wood 
duck, and hooded merganser. 


25 points—drake mallard, pintail, green-winged teal, ring- 
necked duck, gadwall, ruddy duck, shoveler, 
bufflehead, goldeneye, and widgeon (baldpate). 


10 points—scaup (bluebill), blue-winged teal, red-breasted 
merganser, American merganser, and all sea 
ducks. 


The possession limit of ducks and mergansers shall consist 
of two legal daily bag limits. 


Coots have no assigned point values. The daily bag limit 
of coots is 15; possession limit, 30. 


There will be no hunting of canvasback, redhead, brant, 
or geese in Florida during the 1974-75 season. 


Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: 
Waterfowl hunting permitted only on November 27-28, and 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, and Sundays. The use of outboard 
motors is prohibited on Lake lamonia and portions of Lake 
Jackson during the open season for waterfowl. 


There will be a special scaup-only hunting season in certain 
areas of the state from January 21 through January 31 (after 
the regular waterfowl hunting season). During the special 
11-day season, only scaup ducks, also called ‘‘bluebill’’ and 
"broadbill,"” may be taken. The daily bag limit is 5; posses- 
sion limit, 10. No shooting will be permitted within 200 yards 
of any main shoreline during the scaup-only season. Florida‘s 
delineated scaup-only hunting areas are: All open waters of 
Charlotte Harbor from the Florida Power and Light power line 
4 miles east of the U.S. Highway 41 bridge on the Peace 
River and from EI! Jobean bridge (State Road 776) on the 
Myakka River to a line running from Boca Grande Pass east 
through Bokeelia to the mainland. All open waters of Tampa 
Bay. All open waters of Estero Bay. All open waters of Lemon 
Bay. All open waters of the Indian River from the Melbourne 
bridge (State Road 516) south. All open waters of Biscayne 
Bay lying south of an east-west line through the center of 
Featherbed Banks to and including Barnes Sound. 


All waterfowl hunters 16 years of age and older must have 
a 1974-75 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp 
before hunting waterfowl (ducks). The stamp is available 
from any U.S. Post Office at a cost of $5.00. It is nontrans- 
ferable; must bear the signature of the hunter across its face. 
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Migratory Game Bird Hunting Seasons 


1975 


Mourning Dove (three phase) 
October 5 through November 3* 
November 16 through December | 
December 21 through January 13 


*During the October 5-November 3 phase, in the Northwest 
Region, that portion of Franklin County lying east and south 
of U.S. Highway 98, including Alligator Point, will be closed 
to dove hunting. 


Shooting Hours: From |2-noon to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 12; Possession Limit 24 


Marsh Hen (Rails and Florida Gallinule) 
September | through November 9 


Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: 


Clapper G King Rails—Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30 
(singly or in aggregate) 
Sora & Virginia Rails—Daily Limit 25; Possession Limit 
25 (singly or in aggregate) 
Florida Gallinule—Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30 


Snipe 

Snipe Hunting: November 9 through February 23 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 8; Possession Limit 16 


Woodcock 


Woodcock Hunting: December 2] through February 23 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 5; Possession Limit 10 


Florida Hunting Licenses 


Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over and all children 
under 15. 


issued from County Tax Collector offices, and authorized sub- 
agents. Costs include issuing fees. 

Servicemen, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of 
Florida insofar as licenses to hunt and fish are concerned. 


Resident, Annual 
Series AK—Hunting-Fishing Combination, Statewide $10.50 


Saving. K—SlGG6) oreo ns eieeeeSe ese wdasndis 7.50 
Series I—Home County ..................0005- 2.00 
Series J—Other than Home County ............ 4.50 
Non-Resident 

Series L—State, Annual .................000., 26.50 
Series M—State, 10-day Continuous ............ 11.50 
Series M1—County, Annual, Owners of and paying 

taxes on 3000 acres land .......... 11.50 


Resident or Non-Resident, Annual 
Series H—For hunting on licensed private hunting 
preserves GUY: x2osesscssionice Raton 5.50 


Avchery Season Permit’ .iccis ssccaess bs oe 5.00 


Issued from Office of Commission, Tallahassee 
Series Y—Guide, required for guiding hunting 
PRNIGE gates cree eta Se CNS Maw es 10.00 


Ce ee 50.00 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Sitar daieiand RIS 8 pounds or larger 


cstesarecocnsuciecensentiaee 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
12 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


Jame 2 pounds or larger 


stesgabnG tan pecpbaaetnmmeread 2 pounds or larger 


etinetnea sia 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


WHOS 
CATCHING 
WHo ? 


\y 


PIG One That didnt aes away 6 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 
Only fishing citation applications received within 
— 90 days from date of catch will be honored. 
\PPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


I 


Address 
a a 
Specs, WE — Lei 


CO 


Bait or Lure Used 


Where Gog 
Date Caught__________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By At 


Signature of Applicant 


Red Fox 


Check one 


[-] CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Paste recent magazine 
label into space indi- 
cated, show change on 
form and mail. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Fill out form at right 
and mail with payment. 


RENEWAL 

Paste your lost maga- 
zine address label into 
space indicated and 
mail with payment. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Show recipient’s name 
and address in form, 
indicate gift signature, 
and mail with payment. 


Photo By Judith Girvin 


Attach recent magazine address 
label here for renewal or change 


of address. 


please print or type 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Sign Gift Card 


Donor Name & Address 
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Florida 


CHECK 
ONE 


12 Issues 
24 Issues 
[] 36 Issues 


Lts 


&£ RESe 


WARBEME REST@ROH Lap, 
STePERERSRURG FL ELSES 


FLReDEPT NATURA 
HOO BTH ak 


MARINE RESEARCH LAS, 
DEPT. NATURAL RESOURCES 
ST. PETERSGURG, FLORIDA 


€ SE 


ILDLIFE 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Send check or money order to: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magozine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


$3.00 
$5.50 
$7.50 


